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On this Labor Day, 1956, Americans are enjoying unprecedented opportunity. This 
opportunity is a result of the great, God-given forces which would quicken our nation’s 
progress. Today we celebrate the most fundamental of these great forces—Labor. The 
working men and women of the United States have built our country and they provide 
vivid testimony to the world of the strength of our free government. While our progress 
has been inspiring, we cannot rest on our accofnplishments. There is much to be done 
to meet the opportunities ahead. 





There are more than 66 million men and women employed in the United States, byt 
there are still those who seek a job and cannot find one. As long as this is so the gov- 
ernment must seek to perfect its way of helping people find a job, of providing security 
for those unemployed through no fault of their own. 


Our skilled work force is the greatest in the world, but not large enough to meet the 
ever growing demands of our nation. This is an opportunity which labor, management, 
and education and government and all vital segments of our society must meet. 


We are a nation blessed with freedom and we are proud of our democracy, and we 
have advanced toward equality of economic and employment opportunities, but this task 
has not been completed. There is more for ali of us to do in securing the right of each 
American to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


On this Labor Day, 1956, let us fix our eyes upon the future, confident that we can 
make our land an ever better place in which to live full and useful lives. 


—DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 


To the American trade-union movement, with its millions of working men and women 
and its responsible leadership, go my heartfelt, wishes for an ever brighter future as we - 
once more commemorate Labor Day. 


It is heartening to me that millions of American men and women, working together 
in effective unions, hold the creative potential to wipe out man’s ancient enemies 
of hunger, poverty and disease. 


The same minds and skilled hands that have produced the revolutionary technoloe 
gical progress of recent years hold the key to further economic abundance. But that 
abundance is meaningless unless it is shared by those who have so clearly helped 
create it. 


As a candidate for our highest office, I firmly believe that American working men 
and women seek no narrow “special interest” from any political party. But they have 
seen progress recorded through fair and proper recognition on the part of our govern- 
ment of organized labor’s right and responsibility to participate equally in the processes 
of our democratic society. 


As a Democrat, I am proud thr} all, or nearly all of labor’s modern gains were 
fostered by my Party. And I can ad_ thai, with your support, there is no reason why we 
cannot resume the task of making this p better country for everybody. 


—ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
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of the Democratic and Republican conventions. 
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COPE Contribution Pace Steps Up 


The pace of RWDSU local contributions to the AFL-CIO fund for political education and action has 
begun to speed up as the makings of an exciting. national political contest developed at the conclusion 
The great majority of the International’s 300-odd locals 
have yet to be heard from, and as election time draws closer and the campaign gets progressively hotter, 
it is hoped the fever of this crucial competition will infect all RWDSU members, so that the union reaches 
With every one of 165,000 RWDSUers a COPE campaigner there’s no 
question the job can be done, and then some. It’s a job worth doing—helping to elect men to public of- 
fice locally and nationally, who will act in behalf of all Americans, and not just the wealthy few. 


COPE HONOR ROLL OF RWDSU LOCALS 
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The Two Parties Planks on Labor 





Dems Want T-H Repeal: GOP Would ‘Revise’ 


SAN FRANCISCO (PAI)—Both the Democratic and Republican platform planks on labor are filled with 
typical pre-election promises to the workingman. Where they differ sharply and where it counts the most is on 
Taft-Hartley and state “right-to-work” laws. 


The Democrats call for the unequivocal 
“repeal of Taft-Hartley.” 

The Republicans, dropping the long 
justification of Taft-Hartley that mark- 
ed their 1952 platform, promised only to 
“revise and improve” the Act along the 
lines suggested by President Eisenhower- 
during the past three years. These pro- 
posed changes have been of such a minor 
nature that organized labor has found 
them unsatisfactory. 

The second crucial difference between 
the Democratic and GOP labor planks is 
in the approach toward state “right-to- 
work” laws. The Democratic plank says 
flatly that Taft-Hartley must be repealed 
“because state ‘right-to-work’ laws have 
their genesis in its discriminatory anti- 
labor provisions.” This is a reference to 
Section 14 (b) which makes state law 
over-ride Federal law on the union shop. 

The GOP platform makes no mention 
of state “right-to-work” laws except by 
indirection when it advocates Taft-Hart- 
ley changes to protect the rights of “labor 
unions, management, the individual work- 








er and the public.” Mention of the “in- 
dividual worker” is the line with the 
“right-to-work” supporters. 

In addition, the Democratic platform 
tears into the Eisenhower Administration 
for “stacking” the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board with “biased pro-manage- 
ment personnel who transformed the act 
into a management weapon by ad- 
ministrative decision.” The GOP platform 
says nothing about the NLRB. 

What this adds up to is that the efforts 
of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
to liberalize the Republican position on 
Taft-Hartley, particularly with reference 
to state “right-to-work” laws, failed. The 
conservative wing, led by Senator Barry 
Goldwater, Arizona department. store 
proprietor, made sure, as they had warn- 
ed in advance, that there would be no 
“tampering” with Taft-Hartley so far as 
“right-to-work” laws were concerned. 

On the other hand, there is some 
evidence that the Republicans made a 
strong effort to be more conciliatory to 
labor than they have in the past. In 
1952, for instance, their labor plank 
was extremely short and consisted most- 
ly of a glorification of Taft-Hartley 
with few promises for the workingman. 
This year, probably due to the in- 
fluence of Mitchell, there are a num- 
ber of GOP labor pledges that parallel 
those made by the Democrats, although 
not so specifically. 

Thus the Republicans promise to “ex- 
tend the protection of the Federal min- 
imum wage laws to as many more ‘work- 
ers as is possible and practicable.” In 
contrast with this vagueness, the Demo- 
crats say flatly that they will extend min- 
imum wage coverage “to all workers in 
industry engaged in, or affecting inter- 
state commerce.” 


Again, while the GOP boasts of in- ~ 


creasing the minimum wage without men- 
tioning that they wanted to make it 90 
cents an hour instead of the $1 the Demo- 
crats insisted on, the GOP labor plank 
makes no mention of a possible further 
boost. The Democrats promise to raise 


the minimum wage to $1.25, as demanded 
by labor. 

Both parties promise help for the de- 
pressed areas of the country and both 
boast of improvements in Social Security. 
The GOP platform stops there while the 
Democratic platform promises to continue 
efforts “to broaden and strengthen this 
program by increasing benefits to keep 
pace with improving standards of living; 
by raising the wage base upon which 
benefits depend; and by increasing bene- 
fits for each year of covered employ- 
ment.” 

In general the Republicans devoted 
much of their labor plank to stressing 
high employment, high wages and gen- 
eral prosperity—unemployment apparent- 
ly doesn’t exist—and assurance that good 
times will continue. The Democrats spent 
more time pledging specific improvements 
in the standard of living including better 
unemployment insurance programs, help 
for migratory workers and sick benefits 
for the unemployed. 
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“Labor is prior to, and inde- 
pendent of, capital. Capital is 
only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if 
labor had not first existed.” 


' —ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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PRES. GREENBERG speaks at N.Y. State CIO Con- 


vention. Im rear are Vice-Pres. Julius Sam; R. J. 
Thomas, ass’t. to Pres. Meany, and RWDSU Exec, 
Vice-Pres. Alex Ball. 





- AFL-CO to Back 
Adlai-Estes 


FOREST PARK, Pa.—The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council on Aug. 28, as this 
issue of The Record went to press, voted 
to recommend endorsement of Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. The recom- 
mendation will go next to the AFL-CIO 
General Board, broadest executive body 
of the national organization, which is 
composed of 169 members and includes 
the presidents of all international af- 
filiates. Pres. George Meany said he felt 
there was “not the slightest doubt” that 
endorsement of the Stevenson-‘efauver 
ticket would be voted by the Board. 


The AFL-CIO General Board is scheduled 
to meet in Chicago Sept. 12. Pres. Max Green-, 
berg of the RWDSU, as a m-mber of the 
Board, will attend the meeting. 


Pres. Greenberg was present at the site of 
the Council meeting last week, held at 
Unity House in Forest Park, Pa., vacation 
resort of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. The RWDSU leader was at- 
tending a meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of COPE, to which he was appointed 
recently by Pres. Meany, 


Speaking from Forest Park Greenberg re- 
ported that Pres. Meany delivered a strong 
plea before the COPE committee to make 
certain that all AFL-CIO members register 
to vote, and that all of organized labor turns 
out to vote. He urged the utmost election ef- 
fort at every level, Pres. Greenberg said, with 
particular concentration on work in the 
precincts. 


It was also reported that the RWDSU came 
in for special recognition for the results of 
its COPE fund raising campaign thus far. A 
number of leaders of other international 
unions congratulated Pres. Greenberg on the 
RWDSU’s record for COPE collections to date, 
one of the top records of any union. 


Pres. Greenberg announced that RWDSU’s 
efforts to press the COPE campaign will con- 
tinue with meetings in various sections of the 
eountry, at which RWDSU regional and local 
leaders will discuss plans for the campaign 
with officers of the International. 
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Pres. Greenberg Asks Labor 
Back Stevenson-Kefauver 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Waves of applause by the 1,000 delegates to the State CIO Convention 
greeted a forthright call by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg for all-out support by labor of the 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket in the national elections. A guest speaker at the opening day of the 


convention Aug. 23, Pres. Greenberg actually 
keynoted the sessions with his remarks, voicing 
sentiments which virtually all in the hall felt. 


Answering those who have argued that 
there is little to choose between the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats, Pres. Greenberg de- 
clared: “I stand with those who say the dif- 
ferences are sharp and clear, the stakes are 
enormous, and the need for labor to plunge 
full-hearted into this election campaign was 
never greater. I am for the speedy and un- 
equivocal endorsement by labor of the Steven- 
son-Kefauver ticket. . .” 


Following his address, which was inter- 
rupted many times by cheers and applause, 
virtually all of the top labor officials present 
came up to congratulate Pres. Greenberg and 
to say that he had made a great contribution 
to the debate in labor ranks on the question of 
endorsement. (At Forest Park, Pa., last Tues- 
day, the AFL-CIO Executive Council voted to 
recommend endorsing the Stevenson-Kefauver 
candidacies.). 


State CIO Pres. Lovffs Hollander introduced 
Pres. Greenberg with warm words for the 
RWDSU and its president. He described the 
RWDSU as a powerful, democratic organization 
which holds the respect of the entire labor 
movement. He observed that the RWDSU is 
growing throughout the country, as well as in 
New York State, and that it is a strong force for 





good in the State. Pres. Hollander paid tribute 
to Julius Sum, head of RWDSU Local 338 and 
a vice-president of the State CIO, noting that 
Sum is one‘of the most effective and active of- 
ficers of the State CIO. 


Pres. Greenberg opened his address by hail- 
ing the advent of labor unity, declaring: “We 
have seen the beginnings of a new spirit of 
friendship and cooperation—not in every sec- 
tion of the labor movement, it ig true, but 
nevertheless in substantial areas. We have 
seen the development of a national leadership 
headed by Pres. George Meany that is truly de- 
dicated to the strengthening of unity, and the 
building of the labor movement. We have seen 
the beginning of the end of the jurisdictional 
strife that has for so long plagued the labor 
movement of this country.” 

Noting that New York State boasts 2,500,- 
000 organized workers, the greatest number of 
any single state, Pres. Greenberg declared that 
@ huge job still remains to organize the re- 
maining similar number, and added that the 
RWDSU is exerting every effort to organize in 
its field. 


“We know that we have a long way to go 
to fulfill our potential,” he said, “and we know 
that in many areas only the wholehearted co- 
operation and help of other organized workers 
can bring success. I am appealing to you to 
extend that help and cooperation.” 





‘Why | Support Stevenson-Kefauver 


Excerpts from Address of Pres. Greenberg to State ClO Convention Aug. 23 


I stand with those who say the differences be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic tickets are 
sharp and clear, the stakes are enormous, and the 
need for labor to plunge full-hearted into this elec- 
tion campaign was never greater. I am for the speedy 
and unequivocal endorsement by labor of the Steven- 
son-Kefauver ticket—and no finer doubleplay come 
bination was ever placed before American labor and 
the entire American electorate. 


And I say this with full recognition of the weak- 
nesses in the Democratic platform, and particularly 
the civil rights section of that platform. ... We in 
the retail field have suffered directly and seriously at 
the hands of the Dixiecrat wing of the Democratic 
Party. The new federal minimum wage of $1 an hour, 
which our members helped to win last year, does not 
apply to the retail industry. And when we fought to 
have the new minimum applied to retail during the 
last session of Congress, it was a Dixiecrat Congress- 
man, Barden of North Carolina, who used his position 
as chairman of the House Labor Subcommittee as a 
roadblock in the path of decency and progress. 

But we are not so naive and gullible that we fail 
to recognize who the main enemy is. The Republicans, 
and particularly the Secretary of Labor, bear chief 
responsibilty for killing off minimum wage coverage 
for retail workers this year—and if the Eisenhower 
administration had its way the minimum wage would 
have been 90 cents and not one dollar. 


+ * . 


There are weaknesses in the Democratic Party, 
but this Party remains today the only one in which 
the voice of labor. can be heard, whose convention 
delegates included 200 men and women from the ranks 
of labor; whose campaign will stand on a platform 
pledging that the rights of labor will be defended and 
advanced; and whose presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates—elected in open convention—had the 
organized, fighting support of the labor delegates. 


You had only to tune in the Republican floor 
show in San Francisco for an hour or two—which 
is about all anyone could take—to see that this 
is the Party of the fat cats, the Party of Big Busi- 

_ ness, the Party of Herbert Hoover, the Cadillac 
Cabinet and Nixon, Dixon and Yates. 

This is the Party that killed Hell’s Canyon and 
in cold blood murdered the school construction bill, 
This is the Party that held new public housing to 
35,000 units instead of the 135,000 fought for by the 
labor and liberal bloc in Congress. This is the party 
that promised to amend Taft-Hartley and then forgot 
all about the promise, only to remember it once again 
now that election time is back. This is the party that 
showed its basic inhumanity when it fought against 
improving the Social Security system so that dis- 
abled workers might draw benefits at age 50 instead 
of 65, and women may reap the pitifully small allow- 


ances at 62 instead of 65. Thank God this smalJ 
measure of protection for older and disabled worke 
ers was passed over the violent opposition of the 
Administration. 

° € . 

Yes, the Republicans have their siren call. Ike 
has brought peace and prosperity, they say. But it 
remains a fact that the bungling Dulles has brought 
American prestige in the world arena to its lowest 
depths in decades, and that he has failed miserably 
to counter the new techniques and new blandishments 
of the Communist “new look.” 

Yes, we are at peace and I believe we will remain 
at peace for many years to come, no matter who is 
president. The hydrogen bomb has seen to that, 
Another world war would destroy us all, East and 
West alike. War is unthinkable—and impossible. But 
conflict remains between our system and that of the 
Communists. There is g tremendous competition bee 
tween us upon which is focussed the attention of the 
entire world. And in this competition we suffer bee 
cause of an inept Secretary of State, and a welle 
meaning but part-time President in the White House, 


And what about the second part of the Republican 
slogan, the “prosperity”. part? Yes, the country hag 
record production and record income, but how many 
working people share in the good times? What about 
the 30 million Americans compelled to exist on lesg 
than $2,000 income per family a year? In how mang ° 
additional hundreds of thousands of families must 
the woman of the family work in order to make ends 
meet? 

Forget the lowest paid workers for a moment. 
What of the higher paid groups, such as the building 
construction trades. Earnings are high, but Pres. Hare 
ry Bates of the Bricklayers Union pointed out only 
the other day that while construction workers average 
$2.63 an hour on the job, their average take home 
pay, despite, the continued boom in construction, is 
only $2,500 a year when normal layoffs are figured in, 

I do not believe the American workers are an 
to buy that prosperity argument, not when they 
back from the grocery store and see what change they 
have left from their pay. 

* 


We can win this election, and bring into office 


*@ man of deep insight into the needs and aspirations 


of the American people, a man of stature and vision, 
Adlai Stevenson. And with him we can elect to the 
Vice-Presidency a fine campaigner with a fine pro» 
labor record in the Senate, Estés Kefauver. And we 
can bring back info power a party which, with all ite 
faults, is responsive to the common people, and w 
Administrations in past years pressed for and ac 

the finest gains tor labor. and for all Americans im 
our nation’s hist. ry. 


3e 
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Burlington Mills Plants 
Target of AFL-CIO Drive 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—Some months ago 
three workers at the Greensboro-Burlington 
plant of Burlington Mills were shifted to new 
jobs at reduced wages. After mulling over the 
shift, management finally decided that the 
workers would be so dissatisfied that it would 
be better to fire them. With no union to pro- 
tect them the workers found themselves job- 
less on the streets. 

This, a spokesman for the Textile Workers Un- 
ion told Press Associates, characterizes the “ruthless 
company” which is now a number one target in the 
joint TWUA-AFL-CIO organizing drive in textiles. 

The Burlington textile chain is a virtual 
kingdom of its own, the biggest textile organiza- 
tion ever built in the United States. Its great 
power and vastness has given it flexibility to bat- 
tie unions and discourage workers from joining. 

There are some local unions in the Burlington 
chain but these were plants acquired by the company, 
such as Pacific Mills in Lawrence, Mass,, and Ely- 
Walker in Missouri. But the basic textile operation 
is today open shop. 

“The company uses all the traditional tactics of 
playing off one plant against another in combatting 
organization,” one TWUA official said. “They buy 
plants, sell plants and close down others and fre- 
quently the motive is to undermine the union.” 

He charged that Burlington is “ruthless on dis- 
charges,” explaining that the company keeps fantas- 
tically accurate work-records so that if they suspect 
that a worker is too union-minded they can get rid 
of him. 

“The company also uses all the loopholes created 
by the Eisenhower-dominated National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, too,” the spokesman declared. “They 
make good use of captive meetings and individual 
interviews at which the race issue is thrown in.” 

While the company has resorted to no mailings, 
newspaper clippings which play up unions and the 
racial problems are passed around the plant. Also, 
meetings with local merchants are being held quietly 
in an effort to arouse community support against the 
union. 


Florida Merger Oct. 30 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—Unity committees of the 
Florida Federation of Labor and the Florida Indus- 
trial Union Council have set Oct. 30 as the day for 
labor merger in the state. Both the AFL and CIO 
will hold separate conventions in Jacksonville on Oct. 
29, to be followed by the merger convention. 

The proposed constitution for the Florida Fed- 
erated Labor Council has been drawn up and sent to 
AFL-CIO in Washington for approval. 

Pres. Frank Roche and Sec.-Treas. William Al- 
len of the Federation are expected to hold the same 
posts in the new council. The CIO will name the ex- 
ecutive vice president. 








SONS JOIN PICKET LINE: Nine-year-old By- 

ron and twelve-year-old Tom Nicas join the 

father, a member of Local 1, Dining Room Em- 

ployees, in picketing Jack Dempsey’s restaurant 

in New York. Also on strike against Dempsey’s 

and Turf restaurants are Chefs and Cooks and 
Bartenders locals. 


NLRB Ruling on Mergers 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has ruled that when two unions unite 
their merger does not cancel out any earlier certifi- 
cation or other Board rulings applying to locals of 
the two. organizations. 

In a Board report reaffirming a 1954 charge of 
unfair labor practices against the Edgewater Works 
of the National Carbon Co, (a division of Union Car- 
bide) an NLRB certification of the Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers as bargaining agent for Edge- 
water employees Was deemed to have been retained 
by the union when it merged with the Oil Chemical 
and Atomic Workers. 

The Board decision declared that “the consoli- 
dated organization did not merely acquire the assets 
and bargaining rights of its constituent unions but it 
also assumed their liabilities and contractual obliga- 
tions. . . . The union sought to establish a consoli- 
date organization that would ... be a continuation 
of the constituent unions.” 

Since OCAW was a continuation of the constitu- 
ent unions, the Board ruled that OCAW “has suc- 
ceeded to the status of (the Gas Workers) ... as 
the duly designated bargaining representative.” 








Unionbusters ‘Model 


To Southern Businessman 


INDIANAPOLIS—A top Southern indus-, 
trialist thinks that the anti-unionism of the 


- Perfect Circle Corp. of Indiana and the Koh- 


ler Co. of Wisconsin should be a model for em- 
ployers.: 

Thurman Sensing, executive vice president of 
the Southern States Industrial Council of Nashville, 
Tenn., toid a luncheon meeting of the Indianapolis 
Club: : 

“If more employers had displayed the cour- 
age and devotion to human rights evidenced by 
heads of Kohler of Wisconsin, Perfect Circle 
and some others, compulsory unionism would not 
be the menace that it has become in this nation 
today.” : 

Perfect Circle Co. at New Castle, Ind., was the 
scene of a strike of the United Auto Workers where 
“scabs” inside the plant fired on eight union pickets 
and wounded four of them. 


Kohler’s campaign to break Local 833, United 
Auto Workers, is now in its third year, 
é 


Sen. Morse Hits NLRB | 


WASHINGTON—Senh. Wayne Morse, Oregon 
Democrat who recently blasted the Eisenhower- 
appointed majority of the National Labor Relations 
Board, has repeated his charges that the Board as 
now constituted has a “pro-employer and anti-union 
bias.” 


The Oregon Senator who originally made his 
name as an expert in labor-management cases, has 
sent a 68-page letter to Sen. H. Alexander Smith, 
New Jersey Republican, refuting item by item an 
NLRB defense of its decisions of the past three years. 


N.Y. Fluoridation Backed 


NEW YORK—Labor leaders, headed by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and Walter P. Reuther, 
President of the United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, are 
among the 250 professional and civic leaders spear- 
heading the campaign for fluoridation of New York 
City’s water supply. 


The citizen’s group, the Committee to Protect 
Our Children’s Teeth, is urging local labor organiza- 
tions to reinforce the AFL-CIO endorsement of wa- 
ter fluoridation by passing their own resolutions and 
sending copies to members of the Board of Estimate. 


A resolution adopted at the first constitutional 
convention of the AFL-CIO in December, 1955, read: 
“We support the addition of fluoride to water as an 
excellent preventive step against tooth decay.” 











Automation is about to make its bow 
in food retailing. According to the In- 
dependent Grocers Alliance, the auto- 
mated food stores will use a combina- 
tion of electronic equipment and con- 
veyor belts. The customer is provided 
with a large metal key which she inserts 
in a special slot in a display case. Food 
items, behind glass, are designated by 
letters and numbers. As the customer 
makes her choice, the amount of each 
item is recorded electronically inside the 
key and is totalled automatically. The 
customer presents the key to the check- 
out clerk. Purchases, already packed 
into a carton, are automatically brought 
forward on a conveyor belt. If a cus- 
tomer should forget an item, she can 
get it without returning to the shelves 
by telling the clerk who pushes a set 
of buttons to bring the desired item 
forward. 


Net sales of Lane Bryant Inc. may 
reach the $68 million level for 1956 ac- 
cording to Raphael Malsin, president. 
The chain recently opened its 25th 


store in San Francisco. .. . Gimbel Bros. 
in Philadelphia has planned a store 
wide promotion on imports to be held 
sometime in September as a result of 
exclusive purchases made in the Euro- 
pean market. ... Federated Dept. Stores 
chalked up a 19.6% increase in net 
earnings in the second quarter of this 
year. This boosted first half net profits 
7% ahead of the comparable 1955 
period. The firm had a small decline 
in earnings in the first quarter. .. Macy’s 
the oldest store equipped with escalators 
in New York, is having 56 replacements 
made. The new escalators, which speed 
along at 90 feet a minute, can accom- 
modate 8,000 passengers an hour... 

Best &° Co. recorded increases in both 
profits and sales in the first half of the 
current fiscal year. . . . Instead of the 
usual in-the-store fashion show, Mont- 
gomery Ward is experimenting with a 
series of five TV fashion shows this 
fall. . . . Ohrbach’s is planning three 
branch stores within a 60 mile radius 
of the New York metropolitan area... . 


An unusual feature of the new B. Alt- 
man unit in Short Hills, N. J. is a pack- 
age assembly service. As a customer 
makes his purchases, they are marked 
with numbered stickers, taken to the 
door, wrapped and held for the cus- 
tomer until he leaves. 

oa . + 


Retail prices for all items included in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Con- 
sumer Price Index rose 0.7% between 
June and July, establishing another all 
time high. . . . Cotton blouse shipments 
from Japan to Canada continue to soar 
and in the first quarter of 1956 totaled 
in value $410,441. . . . Net sales of Max 
Factor & Co. for the first half of 1956 
were: the highest on record for a six- 
month period. . . . Sales of shoes this 
fall should show increases of 3 to 5% 
over a year ago, with a slightly smaller 
gain during the first six months of 1957. 
... Shopping center drug stores—a fair- 
ly new species on the business scene— 
rang up sales of $434,850,000 in the 
fiscal year ended June 30. 


sales of Stokely-Van Camp, 


Net 
producer and distributor of canned and 
frozen foods, rose to a record $159,527,- 
214 in the fiscal year ended May 31. This 


above the volume in the 
preceding year. ... Variety stores, once 
strictly a cash business, are moving 
more extensively into consumer credit 
as they broaden their lines to include 
heavier goods and ready-to-wear items. 
F. W. Woolworth and W. T. Grant have 
been offering their customers a coupon 
credit plan. ... After its first favorable 
experience with Christmas catalogs last 
year, S. H. Kress & Co. plans to repeat 
the practice. . . . Coffee drinkers will 
soon have to pay more for their favorite 
brew. The new prices are the highest 
since early 1955. . . . Around-the-clock 
service for late or forgetful shoppers 
will be provided by new shopping centers 
at West Orange, N. J. and New Milford, 
Conn. The service will be provided by 
vending machines stocked with grocery, 
drug and household items. 

Compiled by Rosemarie DaSilva 
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New York & Northeast 





COL Protection, $7 Boost for 3 Years for 4,000 





$50 Minimum, L.L Branch in Gimbel’s Pact 


NEW YORK CITY—A new agreement projecting an early $50 minimum w 
workers was reached here last week between District 65 and Gimbel’ 


adjustments should the Government's cost-of-living indexes show price rises. 


\ 1 ee 


THE VICTORY LOOK smiles out from this photo of the Gimbel negotiating committee, led in talks by District 65 Pres. 


8 department store. 





- & f ’ 





David Livingston, standing at right center, ‘65’ Dept. Store Dir, Carl Andren, and Dept. Store Sec. John Meegan. Contract 
settlement will bring $50 minimum rates, highest of any department store in New York City, as well as wage boosts and 
cost-of-living protection. Terms also apply to two suburban Gimbel branches. 





200 Employees Bitter Over One-Day Notice 





14th Street Decline Closes Hecht’s Store 


NEW YORK CITY.—After 56 years on 14th St. the Hecht department store has closed. The jobs of about 
200 employees went down the drain as top management of the wealthy Hecht chain, with one day’s notice, threw 


the switch on the 14th St. store. 

The employees were notified on Friday 
evening, Aug. 10; that the next day would 
be their last, and a stunned silence greet- 
ed the store manager’s announcement. 
Hardest hit are the older workers, who 
will find job hunting a tough grind as 
they try to compete with those younger 
than themselves. About 75 Hecht employ- 
ees have worked in the store for more 
than 10 years. 


Local 564 Manager Hazel Dooley said 
there was bitterness among the em- 
ployees over the failure of manage- 
ment to provide adequate notice of the 
store’s closing. She observed that 
“Management is willing to write off the 
huge cost of paying rent until their 
lease expires in 1961, but they were 
unwilling to make such small allow- 
ances as would be involved in giving 
notice of a week or two.” 

Severance pay called for in the contract 
will average 6 weeks’ pay, or an ount 
estimated by local leaders at about $300. 

Severance pay ranges from 1 week’s pay 
for 1 year’s service to 8 weeks’ pay for 
more than 20 years on the job. 

It was also estimated that some 40 em- 


Strike Averted at Star Mfg. 
In Leominster, Mass. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.— The members 
of Local 61 at Star Mfg. averted a strike 
scheduled for July 31, when they con- 
vinced the employer to improve previous- 
ly rejected offers to the point where the 
settlement got unanimous approval, Re- 
gional Dir. Thomas J. Leone reported. 
The settlement provides wage increases 
of 5 cents an hour plus additional ad- 
justments in certain categories; vacation 
pay for laid off employees; company-paid 
sick and accident benefits up to 13 weeks 
and, in maternity cases, 6 weeks. 

The negotiating committee _ included 
Shop Chairman Attilio Salvatore and 
Stewards Jenny Salvatore, Amelia De= 
Charles, Marie Ann Normandin and 
Horace DiMassa. They were aided by 
Leone and Int’l Rep. John Fiandaca. 
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ployees are eligible to collect benefits from 
the company-paid pension plan, which 
was written into the contract at the 
union’s insistence some time ago. 


Miss Dooley, who was present when the 
workers were told of the closing, made 
clear to them that the store closed for 
lack of sufficient business. She recalled 
that Hecht’s volume had been on the 
downgrade for the past two years, since 
Ohrbach’s moved and Hearns closed. 
Fourteenth Street generally has been suf- 
fering a decline in recent years and this 
trend was accelerated since the two stores 
closed their doors. Miss Dooley pointed 
out that the union had cooperated with 
Hecht management “in all possible ways” 
to keep the store in business. 


Heaps Comments 


RWDSU Organization Dir. Al Heaps, 
commenting on the closing of Hecht’s, 
declared that, “Lest any department store 
managements try to use Hecht’s as they’ve 
tried to use the closing of other stores 
in their anti-union rumor mill, it should 
be made absolutely clear that the Hecht 
closing was strictly a cold calculated move 


by top management in Washington to cut 
off a weak link in their otherwise prosper- 
ous chain of stores.” 


Some 65 employees will remain in the 
store to close out the credit and collec- 
tion accounts. A determined stand by this 
group to retain the union contract for as 
long as they are on the job has resulted 
in a reversal of management’s original 
strong position against keeping the con- 
tract. Negotiations thus far, Miss Dooley 
reported, gave firm indications that a 
one-year contract would be agreed upon. 
Further negotiations are scheduled after 
Labor Day. Meanwhile, she said, the con- 
tract as it stood before its expiration last 
month, would be in effect. 


Meanwhile, every effort is being made 
to place former Hecht employees on 
union jobs -elsewhere. Miss Dooley has 
sought the aid of other locals of the 
RWDSU and named Local 853,.1125 and 
District 65 as having cooperated thus far. 


Hecht’s operates a chain of department 
stores in Washington, D. C, Baltimore 
and Silver Springs, Md., in Virginia, and 
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Abramson’s in Flushing, N. Y. 


Man Bites Dog 





Editor’s note: It was felt that the significance of the -following news item would 
best be demonstrated by printing the story upside down. 
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age and giving a $7 general increase over a three year period to 4,000 
Also included in the pact is a provision for upward wage 
Virtually unanimous approval of the settlement was voted by Gim- 


bel’s Herald Square store members meet- 
ing at Manhattan Center Aug. 22. 

They especially cheered the announce- 
ment by ‘65’ president David Livingston 
that the conditions would also cover Gim- 
bel’s new suburban store in Valley 
Stream, L.I., scheduled to open in Oc- 
tober. Gimbel’s other suburban store, the 
Cross County branch in Westchester, was 
brought under contract last year, and its 
employees were represented on the un- 
ion’s negotiating committee for the first 
time, The Cross County members ap- 
proved the contract at‘a meeting Aug. 21. 

Inclusion of the Valley Stream store— 
expected to employ 600—in the contract 
terms is regarded as an outstanding gain 
for 65ers, and projects the pattern of 
group-store negotiations for the future. 
Heretofore, managements at Blooming- 
dales and Stern’s, also under contract 
with ‘65’, have held that their suburban 
store branches must be dealt with as 
completely separate companies and be 
organized independently. 

The favorable outcome of the Gimbel 
negofiations is expected to affect reopen- 
ings being negotiated by District 65 with 
other big New York department stores, 
including Bloomingdale’s, Stern’s, Saks 
34th, Namm-Loeser’s and Nortons. 

Spread over a three-year period, the 
$7 wage increase in the new Gimbel 
agreement provides for a $3 boost retro- 
active to March 1, 1956, which means 
a lump sum back payment of approxi- 
mately $78 for each employee. The sec- 
ond raise, $2, is effective March 1, 1957, 
and $2 is effective March 1, 1958. 

Marking a big step toward the un- 
fon’s goal of a universal $1.25-an-hour 
lowest starting rate in department 
stores, the new pact provides that no 
Gimbel employee will earn less than 
$50 a week after six months on the job 
by 1958. The present lowest hiring min- 
imum there is $39. 

_ Following is the schedule of mini- 
mums: 

Effective March 1, 1956, lowest start- 
ing wage of $42, and effective March 1, 
1957, lowest starting wage of $43, with 


_ new employees in these groups to receive 


$50 after one year’s service. Effective 
March 1, 1958, lowest starting wage of 
$45, with new employees in this group to 
receive $50 after six months’ service. (Em- 
ployees in higher job classifications will 
receive proportionately higher minimums 
and wage progressions.) 

Another gain for Gimbel’s employees 
reached in the negotiations is the exten- 
sion from three months to six months of 
the period during which laid-off work- 
ers may be recalled and retain full sen- 
jority, Also, the present supper allow- 
ance was raised to $1. 

Due to expire on March 1, 1958, the 
contract was extended to March 1, 1960, 
providing for a full re-opening on all is- 
sues subject to arbitration in 1959. 


Raises, Other Gains at 





Makepeace Co. in Mass. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—A new contract 
between Local 583A and the D.E. Make- 
peace Co. provides wage increases of 5 
percent this year, 644 cents an hour ef- 
fective May 29, 1957, and other substan- 
tial gains, Regional Dir. Thomas J. Leone 
reported. In addition, several job cate- 
gories and departments received further 
increases. 

Vacations were improved to add to 
present 2-week vacations an additional 
day’s vacation for each year after 10 
until 15 years’ service, when employees 
are entitled to 3 weeks off with pay. 
Daily hospitalization allowances were in- 
creased to $15 and other hospital bene- 
fits were also stepped up. Union nego- 
tiators were Pres. William Suprenant, 
Chief Steward Edward Joyce, Sec.-Treas. 
Lawrence R. Fitton, Norman Schofield, 
Robert Flemming, Joseph Castro and 
Richard Brenard, with Intl Rep. Robert 
Rondeau. 





The Midwest 





New Bakery Organized 
Into Chicago Jt. Board 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A new bakery, with a potential of more than 100 em- 
ployees, was organized last month in a fast campaign led by Chicago Joint 
Board Reps. Al Bregnard and Manuel Galladora, Jt. Board Pres. Hank 


Anderson reported. The bakery is the 
Sun Valley Co. 

Now employing about 30 workers, the 
newly established firm got off to a good 
start by giving immediate recognition to 
the Joint Board as the union of the em- 
ployees’ choice, when shown membership 
cards signed by almost the entire plant. 





HANK ANDERSON 











The rank and file sparkplug of the or- 

ganizing campaign was Larry McCauley, 
who has since been elected chief steward 
by his co-workers. 
, Negotiations are under way now for 
the first RWDSU contract in this plant, 
which makes oatmeal cookies. Anderson 
said the line of products would be in- 
creased in the future. 

Elsewhere in the Joint Board, 80 
members at Clark Candy, makers of 
the well-known Clark Bar, have em- 
powered their negotiating committee to 
take appropriate action if the company 
fails to improve its wage offer of 10 
cents hourly increases for two years, 

Anderson, who is leading the rank 
and file committee in the talks, said 
.the workers are determined to win. 
wage hikes of 15 cents for two years, 
as well as vacation improvements. The 
parties have been negotiating since 
July. 

At Bond Clothing Stores, meanwhile, 
some 90 non-selling employees received 
automatic $2 increases in wages as of 
Sept. 1 in line with their settlement of 
last year providing $5 for 1955 and ’56. 
Increases of $3 a week went into effect 
last September. These boosts are for em- 
ployees with more than one year service. 
Those on the job less than a year will 
have the $2 included in their wage pro- 
gression structure. 


ER EERE TLE SY Regie SRE 


“COL F Raise at Quaker Oats 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia.—A cost-of-living adjustment provision negotiated in 
their contracts last December is paying off for the 600 employees of Quaker Oats 
here and in a number of other plants of the company whose unions are mem- 


bers of the Joint Council of Quaker Locals, Regional Dir. 


Al Evanoff reported. 


Government cost-of-living figures for July showed a record high for the second 


straight month. 


Beginning Sept. 1 a 4-cent hourly wage increase went into effect for these 
workers, bringing them a total of 12 cents in across-the-board wage boosts for 
this year, in addition to inequity increases won by substantial numbers of em- 
ployees in negotiations last year, which resulted in 8-cent general wage increases. 

Also during this period all Quaker employees are receiving the annual profit 
sharing bonus, which this year comes to 7.3% of their annual earnings. The 
average bonus will be $250, with some going as high as $350, Evanoff said. 

The Quaker Council, which operates under the initiative of the RWDSU, also 
includes such unions as the Brewery Workers, Machinists and others with mem- 
bers in Quaker Oats plants in various sections of the country. Representatives 
of the locals meet regularly to work out common problems and common col- 


lective bargaining aims. 
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PETER J. McGUIRE 
FOUNDER OF LABOR DAY 


Bord in NEWYORK IN 
1852, McQ@UIRE WAS 
APPRENTICED TO A 

WOOD JOINER AT 15. 
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New Local of Food Workers 
Set to Grow in Waterloo, Ia. 


WATERLOO, Ia.—A campaign to 


organize the retail industry of this 


town, begun modestly with the organization of two restaurants last sum- 
mer, has spread to other eating places and is beginning to take in several 


supermarkets, some other retail establish- 
ments, and a canning plent, Regional 
Dir. Al Evanoff reported. 


Two of six restaurants organized have 
won contracts, and a third has reached 
an agreement scheduled to be acted upon 
by the workers last week, as The Record 
went to press. 


The two settled places are Johnson’s 
Restaurant and Packer’s Inn. The third 
is the B & G Restaurant, Remaining to 
be settled are Stockman’s, Sergeant’s, 
and Bill’s Restaurant. The six eateries 
employ a total of nearly 50 workers. 


The group of restaurant workers has 
been chartered as Local 860 of the 
RWDSU, and a full time business 
agent has been put on to help carry 
out the plans to build the local by 200 
members in the next four months. The 
local is staking its future on carrying 
out this program, Evanoff said. 


The local bases its plans on the solid 
contracts in several other areas of the 
city’s industry which are ripe for organ- 
ization and the wholehearted support of 
some 18,000 members of various unions 
here. 


Some unions have already given aid in 
organizing, and all have pledged their 
help in the local’s efforts to grow. The 





new business agent is Joe Miletich, @ 
former organizer in the Carpenters Un- 
ion. 
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UTE LITTLE TRICK is daughter of 

WDSU Int'l Rep. Joseph Romer of 
Indiana. She won beauty contest at 

Ellenberger Park in Indianapolis. 


Affair GSieea by Joint Board, Local 


194 





Chicago Picnic Attracts 2000 RWDSUers 


CHICAGO, Ilil.—More than 2,000 mem- 
bers and their families came out Sunday, 
Aug. 12, for the first picnic to be spon- 
sored jointly by Local 194 and. the 
RWDSU Chicago Joint Board. The af- 
fair was held at Riverview Park, a pub- 
lic amusement area famous in this sec- 
tion of the country as Coney Island is 
famous in the New York area. 

There were games galore and prizes 
for almost every contestant, with plenty 
of food and drink to appease the game- 
sharpened appetites of the gamesters 
and everybody else. Credit for smooth 
operation of the huge affair went to 
rank and file committees of both the 
Joint Board and ‘194’. 


Steward Is Injured 


One tragedy marred the otherwise 
happy occasion. A steward of Local 15 
of the Joint Board, Frankie Mae Divow, 
was seriously injured when she was 
caught in the machinery of-one of the 
amusement rides in the park. She was 
brought to a hospital with multiple cuts 
and bruises and a broken ankle, and it 


was reported she is still in the hospital 
and is immobilized in a cast on her leg. 


A number of her co-workers and other 
members and leaders of the Joint Board 
have visited Miss Divow to cheer her, 
and the union is in close touch with 


her case, working to see that her legal 
rights are fully protected. 


It is expected that the park manage- 
ment will compensate her completely fof 
hospital and doctor care as well as timé 
lost from work. 
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80. CAROLINA LEADERS of RWDSU warthaibades in State Industrial Union Council 
convention held recently in Charleston. Delegates heard address by RWDSU Sec.- 
Treas. Al Heaps (lL. foreground), seen conferring with Local 15 RWDSU Pres. Eliza- 
beth Porter, also president of Charleston CIO Council. In rear, RWDSU Int’! Rep. 
Irving Lebold (1.) with T. J. Volk, state director, Communications Workers of America. 








80 in Birmingham Win 12c 


At H. L. Green 5 and 10 


By CAROLYN TRAMMELL 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Negotiations for a 2-year agreement were com- 
pleted last month between the H. L. Green Co. variety chain store here and 
Local 436. The new contract provides a wage increase of 12 cents am hour— 


6 cents this year and 6 cents in August 1957. 


For- the first time a minimum starting rate has been established in the 


contract. The rate is 60 cents an hour, 
going to 65 cents after 6 months. Even 
though this minimum is far below what 


Bithe members think it should be, they 


realize it gives them something to start 
with in further building up the minimum. 

The company also agreed to a 5-day 
work week during July and August, 
and that employees may take time off 
to attend union conventions and con- 
ferences. 

This is the second contract for this 
group of 80 workers, who voted for 
RWDSU in an NLRB election 14 months 
ago. The negotiating committee was led 
by Regiorial Dir. Frank Parker and Int’ 
Rep. Bill Langston and included Shop 
Chairlady Sara Limbrick, Flora Lee Ingle, 
Gertrude Matthews, Nell Graham and 
Dot Gilbert. Negotiating for the company 
was Morton Stone, ph seem director. 


Bex SM 


Texas Election 


PORT ARTHUR, Tex. (PAI)—A la- 
bor man who was willing to put his 
pro-labor position squarely before the 
Public has been elected to the Texas 
legislature here. ~ 





to 14,803 for his conservative opponent 
Harley Eddington, Jr. 
“The only reason I can give for 





The South 





Talks Open for 1,000 


At Amer. Tobacco Co. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—Local 15A, the union of 1,000 employees at the 
American Tobacco Company’s cigar plant here, started negotiations for a 
new contract on Aug. 15, Pres. Elizabeth Porter reported. 

Demands put before the plant management were headed by wage in- 
creases of 13 cents an heur, along with improvements in working conditions. 


The union goes into the contract talks 
with the big tobacco firm confident of 
its strength at this plant, and determined 
to grow through organization elsewhere 
in this city. 

A boost to Local 15A’s organizing efforts 
came from an order by the National Labor 
Relations Board in a case arising from the 
local’s organizing drive at the Claussen 
Bakery. 

A worker, Dudley E. Walters, who 
was fired for union activity, has been 
reinstated at Claussen’s, and the com- 
pany has complied with the Board’s 
order te post a notice in the plant say- 
ing they will not interfere with organ- 
ization of the employees. 

Walters was also awarded back pay as 
a result of the vigorous fight on his be- 
half conducted by the union, led by Int'l 
Rep. Irving Lebold. The exact amount 
of back pay is in the process of being 
figured out, it was reported, but estimates 
are that it will come to about $2,000. 


$6 Boost at Thomas Co. 
For 24 in Gadsden, Ala. 


GADSDEN, Ala.—The 24 employees of 
John Thomas Motors won wage boosts 
of $6 a week and the equivalent 15 cents 
an hour for.hourly paid workers in a new 
contract last month. 

Members of Local 645, the Thomas 
workers, with this one-year contract, 
have brought their wages in line with 
those at the pattern setting Van Slyke 
shop, Regional Dir. Frank Parker said. 


OMEN QO ALLL IA iA LEE 


TAKING GOOD PICTURE§ this summer? One of 
them may be good enough te win a prize in 
The Record’s Phote Contest. See Page 10 for 
winners this issue, and details on how te enter. 
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New Wage Gain in 
Cotton Oil Plants 


PORT GIBSON, Miss.—Improvements 
in wages during the last five months 
went to a total of 14 cents an hour for 
most of the 100 employees of the Leland 
and Port Gibson Cotton Oil Works, two 
plants under the same management in 
Leland and Port Gibson, Miss. The com- 
pany, in contract negotiations concluded 
July 30, agreed to add a cent an hour 
to the 13-cent hike put into effect when 
labor’s hard-fought goal of $1 an hour 
a minimum wage was realized last 

arch. 


Regional Dir. Harry Bush led the 
negotiations, which Federal Mediator 
Frank Miles attended. The talks cover- 
ed about 50 members of Local 129A in 
Leland and the same number of 
RWDSUers in Local 180C in Port Gib- 
son. The contract runs for one year, 
and provides a minimum starting rate 
of $1.01 an hour, which ranges to a 
top of $1.06 for more skilled employees. 


Bush observed, in connection with the 
small wage increase in this settlement: 
“These members are among the very few 
industrial workers in this Mississippi delta 
farming community. Their wages come 
to about $2,000 a year, while the average 
income of most others here is between 
$500 and $1,000 a year. 


The negotiating committee included in 
addition to Bush, Pres. Will Owens and 
Sec.-Treas. Nathaniel Sanders of Local 
129A, and Pres. John Wyatt; and Stewards 
John Ed. Booker and Eddie Scott of 
Local 180C. 





Local 315 Members on the <0 





Sign-Up" Drive Success in 3 Atlanta Shops 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Local 315 members in three shops in this city have Just completed a determined drive to 
organize those who had never joined the union in their respective plants, Regional Dir. Frank Parker reported. 
Two of the shops—Butler Shoe warehouse and Evans Metal—scored 100% success. At the third Blue Plate Foods, 
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“To put it bluntly Sir, the Government is offer- 
ing me more than that to stay unemployed. " 








the workers signed all but a few and have 
raised their Local 315 membership to bet- 
ter than 90%. 


Led by Int'l Rep. Bill Connell, the rank 
and file leaders of each shop took 
responsibility for the campaign. At 
Butler Shoe it was Horace Aiken and 
Willie Burke; at Evans it was Alex In- 
gram; and at Blue Plate, Shop Commit- 
tee Chairman Albert Bevins and Steward 
Bertha Caldwell of the jelly and pre- 
serves department did the job. 


The 14 newly signed members in Butler 
Shoe work in the handbag department, 
and they won wage increases of 20 to 30 
cents an hour retroactive to July 1, bring- 
ing their wages and minimums into line 
with the rest of the shop. 


At Evans Metal the white employees 
joined the union for the first time, mak- 
ing the shop 100% union. 


At Blue Plate Foods some 30 mainten- 
ance men and mechanics joined up, leav- 
ing the 110-worker shop just 5 or 6 mem- 
bers short of complete organization. 


N. C. Unity Talks Set 


DURHAM, N. C.—Unity committees of 
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1956 Seen No Vintage Year 
For Labor Legislation 


By CLIFFORD A. SCOTTON 








OTTAWA (CPA)—When the historians make an appraisal of the 1956 
session of Canada’s 22nd Parliament they will spend little time discussing 
the labor legislation enacted. Some progress Was made in improving the 


national labor laws but the spotlight will 
be on the lengthy debates on government 
assistance to Trans Canada Pipe Lines 
Ltd., and the ensuing wrangle over the 
conduct of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 


However, some progress was made in 
equal pay and unemployment insurance 
legislation while other labor proposals 
were rejected. 

Despite a prominent mention in the 
Speech from the Throne (announcing 
government policy at the beginning of 
the session) an act to provide for equal 
pay for women was not dealt with until 
the dying days of the sittings seven 
months later. 

This measure, which covers women 
workers in industries under federal 
labor jurisdiction and employees of the 
federal government and its crown 
corporations, has long been a goal of 
organized labor. The late Agnes Mac- 
phail, first woman MP and a Progressive 
and CCF member for nearly 20 years, 
initiated the drive. Her struggle has 
been continued throughout the years 
by such members as Stanley Knowles 

(CCF Winnipeg North Centre) and 
Ellen Fairclough (PC Hamilton West). 

In five provincial legislatures, equal pay 
laws are already on the statute books. 





The decision to extend the provision to 
federal law was supported unanimously 
by the representatives of all parties. 

A more controversial item affecting 
labor was the government bill providing 
for the sharing of costs of unemployment 
relief by the provinces and the federal 
government. 

The two other measures approved dur- 
ing the long session helped patch up the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. When the 
new Act became effective last October 
it was found that the regulations govern- 
ing Section 45(2) led to the exclusion 
from benefit of tens of thousands of work- 
ers who would have been drawing benefits 
under the terms of the old Act. One new 
provision roughly provides that only 24 
weekly contributions need be made in the 
year preceding a claim for benefit before 
such benefit is granted. The previous 
requirement was for 30 weekly contribu- 
tions. 

No account of labor legislation proposed 
in 1956 would be complete without .men- 
tion of the efforts made by Stanley Know- 
les to improve working conditions. His 
three bills covering the check-off of 
union dues, a minimum of two weeks paid 
holidays and eight paid statutory ‘holi- 
days a year were all to end as they started: 
proposals to the House of Commons. 





12-i5c. in First McHutchion’s Pact 


BRANTFORD, Ont.—A first RWDSU contract at McHutchion’s Bakery 
has brought the 46 employees benefits totaling 15 cents an hour for men 
and 12 cents for women. First contacted in April of this year, the shop won 


certification of Local 461 as the union of 
the workers’ choice and a contract set- 
tlement in July. 

In direct wage increases the plant em- 
ployees received amounts ranging from 
6 to 8 cents an hour plus a reduction in 
hours from the previous 48 to 44 per week 
with no cut. in pay. : 

The shop was first contacted through 
the Woodworkers Union in this area, 
. and a quick follow-up was made by Al 





Gleason, 
461, 


education director of Local 


Rank and file members active“in the 
organizing drive were Ralph Hunter, who 
is now chief steward; Laura Poag, Archie 
Moore and Ruth Beckham. This group 


. also served as the negotiating commit- 


tee, with aid from Int’l] Rep. Hugh Buch- 
anan and Gleason, 


Buffet Luncheon 
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PROGRAMME 

9am -12 am. Memoral Fark. 

Tug-el-War — Union vs, Stalf; Children's Sports 
and Events ~ Cash Prises-Children’s Treats. 








SOFTBALL TOURM/MENT. «CASH PRIZES 





“HARNESS 


£°S Class (class.) ..” Purse $208, Guaranteed 
229 gs (dass)... Parse SUMO. Goaranted 
Pree For AH... 5... Parse $208. Guaranteed 


RACES 


2.30 Memorial Park 
Canadian Trotting Assn, Rules to Covers 
RO ENTRY FEE 


RWDSU-SPONSORED AFFAIR marks Labor Day in Cardinal, Ont., as mem- 


bers of Local 483 employed at Canada Starch plant go all out to bring union 
into community affairs. Picture above is reproduction of large poster, hung 
in various establishments in Cardinal and vicinity to announce affair. 





New Guildwood Inn Pact ‘Best in Canada’ 


POINT EDWARD, Ont.—A first contract, described as “the best in Canada’s hotel industry” by Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit, has been concluded 
between Local 448 and the smart new Guildwood Inn after about eight months of negotiations. The hotel was organized by Local 448 in a drive that 
spanned the 70 miles between here and the local’s headquarters in London and resulted in certification last November. 


Kensit came into the picture some 
months ago, and after several more ses- 
sions with the management got agree- 
ment that the chairman of the Ontario 
hotel employers’ association would rep- 
resent the company in the negotiations. 
The contract was then agreed upon in 
one negotiating session. 


The union negotiators, besides Kensit, 
were Business Agents Wilf Leeson and 
George Archer, with Fred Falconburg, 
Mary Kortes and Ann Gunn. 


The 2-year contract is effective Aug. 
6 and provides, in addition to new rates 
for all job categories, an automatic $2 
increase after the first year. 

‘Bartenders now earn $64 a week, 
with part-timers receiving $1.40 an 
hour; waiters $47.50, part-timers $1 
an hour; bus boys over 18 years old $1 
an hour, with those under 18 getting 
60 cents; cooks $60 a week; assistant 
cooks $55; pastry cook ranges from $40 
te $60; salad girl $40; maintenance 
men range from $40 to $48; motel 
chambermaid 75 to 80 cents an hour; 
general help $35 a week. 


The contract also calls for a health 
and welfare plan with cost shared equally 
by employer and employee, and providing 
complete family coverage for hospital- 
ization; physician service at home as well 
as office; life insurance for members of 
$2,000 wittr double indemnity in qaase of 
accidental death; and sick benefits of up 


8 
* 





to $40 a week for 13 weeks. 

Full seniority is provided, as well as 
the union shop; a grievance procedure 
including arbitration; company supply 
and laundering of work clothing; two 









UNION SPARKPLUGS 


and members of negotiating committee at FRIENDLY DI 


paid 15-minute breaks a day; time and 
a half after 45 hours in 6 days; paid vac- 
ations of one week for less than 2 years’ 
service and 2 weeks after 2 years’ service; 
free transportation to home for women 


employees after 11:30 p.m.; guarantees 
of 3 hours’ work or pay for part-timers 
on reporting for work; payment of the 
difference between regular wages and 
jury pay. 


SCUSSION is under way after fine contract 


newly organized Guildwood Inn are, L. to r., Ann Gunn, Mary Kortes settlement between Local 448 Business Agent Wilf Leeson, 


and Fred Falconburg. 


1., and Guildwood Inn manager Jean Hayeth. 
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Honoring. U.S. Immigrants 


i HE GREAT waves of foreign-born people who came to this coun- 
try to seek religious, economic and social freedom have been particularly 
important to the evolution of organized labor. Under the leadership of 
immigrants such as Samuel Gompers and Philip Murray, to mention 
but two, great strides have been made in labor movement. All Americans, 
however, are either immigrants or the descendants of immigrants, and 
the epic story of how they built America will be permanently recorded 
for the first time in history, at the foot of the Statue of Liberty. 


The American Museum of Immigration, to be established within the 
walls of star-shaped Fort Wood which surrounds the Statue, will ap- 
propriately complete the Statue of Liberty National Monument, which 
since 1886 has remained unfinished. A fund-raising campaign, sponsored 
by labor leaders and other prominent Americans, will be launched on 
Oct. 28, the 70th birthday of the Statue of Liberty, to raise $5,000,000 to 
make the Museum a reality. Pres. Max Greenberg, of the RWDSJU, is an 
active participant in this campaign, and a member of the Labor Advisory 
Committee of the American Museum of Immigration. 


The history of immigration, is in fact, the history of America, and. 


the contributions of the varied peoples from all parts of the world will 
be chronologically recorded in the Museum. The theme of the Museum 
will be the unity of the American people despite the diversity of their 
origins, and each ethnic and nationality group will be appropriately 
represented in recording it. 


The Museum will contain four main exhibit halls which will tell 
the basic story with murals, dioramas and other visual displays. 
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In keeping with the traditions of the great shrine of freedom which 
was a gift from the people of France to the people of the United States, 
this new part of the Monument will be a gift of all Americans. An all- 
embracing “Operation Unity” is underway to unite Americans of every 
nationality and ethnic background and every walk of life to raise the 
funds which will establish the Museum and carry its educational program 
to schools and civic groups in all parts of the country. 


Under the leadership of George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO 
and a vice president of the American Museum of Immigration, and David 
J. McDonald, president of the United Steelworkers of America and co- 
chairman of the National Appeal commencing Oct. 28, labor has volun- 
tarily accepted a $2 million goal for itself. The AFL has become a “Group 
Founder” of the Museum and 22 of the 29 members of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council have joined the Museum’s National Committee. Pres. 
Greenberg has announced that he will propose to the RWDSU’s Ex- 
ecutive Board that the union make a contribution to the building of 
the American Museum of Immigration, as a sign of the desire of all 
RWDSU members to honor the immigrants who built America. 


Persons who wish to be individually memorialized in the Museum will 
receive special recognition for a minimum gift of. $10. They will receive 
certificates citing them as “Builders,” and have their signatures and 
photographs enshrined on microfilm in the Museum's Hall of Records. 


Contributions in any amount are welcome and may be sent to the 
RWDSU at 132 W. 43rd St., New York City 36, for forwarding to the Amer- 
ican Museum of Immigration. 
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MUSICAL MATINEE by the “RythmAirs”, as they call 
themselves, was snapped by Mrs. Ethel Alexander of 
Local 61 in Leominster, Mass. 








MY WHAT BIG EYES WE HAVE is the de- 
lightful expression captured by District 65er 
Joseph Ventimiglia. 








SCENIC VIEW of the lake in Central Park as 
geen by shutter-bug Sulamith Sokolsky of Dis- 
trict 65. 








UP AND OVER, a real action packed shot, 
brings a prize to Local 1268 member Robert 
Visser of Astoria, Long Island. 








LAZY BONES is ‘ey vediaing subject which cap- 
tured a prize for C. Barbas of Bloomingdales Dept. 
Store, District 65, 











LOOK MA! THEY GOT ME WORKING is a 
winner for Mrs. Mabel Morse of Westport, 
Mass,, a member of Local 582. 








More 
Photo 
Contest 
Winners 


As this Labor Day issue 
of the paper reaches the 
homes of RWDSU mem- 
bers, more and more en- 
tries in The Record’s Photo 
Contest continue to pour 
into the editorial offices of 
the paper. Following the 
pattern of the last issue, 
the editors have again se- 
lected six winners of $5 


‘prizes for this issue. There 


is still time for you to en- 
ter the contest. Here’s all 
you have to do: Send us the 
best snaps of your vaca- 
tion, an outing, those cute 
little poses of your kid, any 
sports activity, etc. Send as 
many pictures as you like 
—we'll see to it that they 
are returned to you. 


Winners, published in 
every issue of The Record 
before the closing date, re- 
ceive $5 prizes, and are 
automatically eligible for 
the grand prize of $25 when 
the contest ends, Sept. 30. 
So hurry and get your en- 
try in right away. 


Put your name, address 
and local number on the 
back of every photo, plus 
details on the photo itself 
and mail to The Record, 
132 West 43rd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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_ ‘Inflation’... and the Steel Settlement 


By PUBLIC AFFAIRS INSTITUTE 
(Dewey Anderson and Associates) 


While the nation is plunged into the vast 
hullabaloo of the political elections, behind 
the scenes a debate is going on among eco- 
nomists that isn’t getting the headlines b0it is 
of vital importance nevertheless. 


It is a debate over “inflation,” the recent 
gsteel wage settlement and the boost in steel 
prices. And behind the debate itself is the quiet 
marshalling of forces that would like to cut 
down on labor gains and labor power using the 
inflation theme as a weapon. 


What is this story? 


In the first place it is a continuing one. We 
have long had arguments about the “infla- 
tionary spiral’ that is supposed to accompany 
wage boosts. These are generally accompanied 
by talks of “labor monopoly” and complaints 
that industry hasn’t always put up as much of 
a fight as it could in order to keep wage costs 
down. 

Only a year ago some of the old arguments 
bubbled to the surface when Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson sought to blame the 
depressed state of the farmer on increased 
wages for industrial labor due to “soft” wage 
negotiations in the automobile and other in- 
dustries. Benson was bitterly denounced by 
organized labor who charged him with trying 
to blame labor for the farmer’s plight and his 
pwn inadequacy. Eventually the storm blew 
over. 

Steel Upped $8.50 a Ton 

Now much the same argument against labor 
—this time pitched on the “inflation” theme— 
has begun again. When the Steelworkers won 
their recent important gains after a month 
long strike, the steel companies promptly raised 

rices $8.50 a ton. This was not as large as they 
pad first threatened, but it was enough to start 
the “inflation” debate all over again. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks who 
has been telling us that our economy is in the 
best possible shape ever, said that the steel 
strike hadn’t “upset the apple cart,” but he 
could not resist adding that the wage and fringe 
benefit settlement was “substantially in excess 
of the increased rates of productivity and if this 
trend continues long enough, inflation obviously 
would be the end result.” 

This is in line with the usual businessman’s 
viewpoint and that was the note struck in news- 
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paper editorials, many of which carried the 
broad hint that industry should not give in too 
easily to labor demands. This line pretty much 
follows that of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers which published a pamphlet ldst 
May—just at the time the steel negotiations 
were about to start—contending that inflation 
was in the air because “unwarranted wage in- 
creases, exceeding labor’s reasonable share in 
the gains of productivity, are forced on industry 
year after year by union power.” 


This spectacle of U. S. Steel or General 
Motors or the Bell Telephone system being bat- 
tered and broken year after year by labor’s 
demands was fortified by the argument that 
labor was walking off with the lion’s share of 
the increased productivity of the American 
economic plant. 


On the other hand the United Steelwork- 
ers in an analysis of productivity in the steel 
industry showed that during the 1938-56 period 
the increase in “real” productivity in steel had 
been 68.8 percent while the increase in “real” 
straight time average hourly earnings in the 
same industry had been only 47.1 percent. The 
Steelworkers contended that the wage increase 
could easily come out of profits which have 
been high in the steel industry for the past few 
years, but this was not an argument that ap- 
pealed to the NAM. 


A third viewpoint has been advanced by 
Robert de Fremery, member of the NAM’s 


money and credit committee who was critical 
of the NAM for its pamphlet blaming labor for 
the “inflationary spiral.” De Fremery declared 
that it was labor which was being systematical- 
ly “robbed” of the fruits of its increased pro- 
ductivity. 


In many ways the debate over inflationary 


” spirals is legitimate enough. What has angered 


labor, however, has been the anti-labor use to 
which the debate frequently has been put. Thus, 
Benson was willing to blame labor for the plight 
of the farmer even though it was clearly shown 
that farmers were being hurt far more by low 
farm prices than by higher equipment prices. 


Blame Labor As ‘Monopoly’ 


Again the NAM pamphlet on inflation was 
not content simply to show the relationship be- 
tween wages and prices. It used its pamplet in 
an ‘effort to paint labor as a monopoly which 
should be curbed. 


“The obvious remedy in the situation,” the 
pamplet said, “is to curtail the power of in- 
dustrywide unions to engage in monopolistic 
practices and restoring bargaining to the local 
level.” ' 

This, of course, has long been the goal of 
giant industries which like to conduct their own 
affairs from centralized offices but would prefer 
to conduct their labor negotiations with smaller 
and weaker units of their workers than is pos- 
sible now. 


<n 





A Little Arithmetic 


A little quick arithmetic will help you figure 
how much the steel industry will profit on the 
wage hikes negotiated by the Steelworkers. 

The cost of the first-year of the contract is 
figured at slightly over 20 cents an hour. That’s 
$8 a week for a 40-hour week. Multiply $8 by 
600,000 Steelworkers and you get a total cost of 
$4,800,000, So the industry will pay out $4,800,000 
more a week in wages. : 

The steel price increase is $8.50 a ton. On the 
basis. of 2,000,000 tons a week, that figures out 
to $17,000,000 more a week the companies will be 
taking in. Production is expected to go above 
2,000,000 tons. 

Therefore, on the basis of the $8.50-a-ton price 
hike, the industry will be raising price on 3% to 
1 basis because the price hike will bring in more 
than 3% times the theoretical cost of the wage 





increase. (We say theoretical because the actual 
cost may be zero if productivity continues to in- 
crease.) 

It also should be noted that U.S. Steel just 
reported a net profit of $208,550,441 for the first 
six months of this year, an all-time record 
profit for the first half of any year! Bethlehem 
Steel also reported a new profit high for the 
same period of $95,262,014! 


As the New York Times commented editorially 
two weeks ago: “The public welfare demands 
that the steel companies hold the line as far as 
possible on prices.” 

And as the New York Times labor reporter, 
A. H, Raskin, wrote prior to the steel price raise: 
“With steel profits already at record levels, the 
industry will find itself under special pressure 
to explain any price increases it decides to take. 
Its decision will have more specific public in- 
terest than the increase it gave its workers,” 











letters to 


the editor: 





Thanks from Convaiescing ‘Record’ Editor 


Now that I’m convalescing, I am able to express my gratitude to the officers 
and members of the RWDSU for the many kind messages they have sent during 
my illness. I’m sure their good wishes have helped greatly in my recovery. The 
warmth and friendship expressed in these messages makes me proud and happy 
to be part of this union. 

MAX STEINBOCK 
Valley Stream, L.I. 


Sees Fair Deal for Labor Thru Democrats 


To the Editor: 

I agree with Harry Rhein’s letter to The Record in regard to President 
Eisenhower being a popular man—but supporting the Democratic ticket. In 
my opinion Ike is a good man. But it takes more than one good man to run 
this country. I would like very much to vote for President Eisenhower but I 
can’t because of all of the reactionaries that go with him. 

I like the Democrat party because they have more good men who believe 
in getting things done. The Republicans always talk about progress and 
prosperity but then they say: “We have made some progress but prosperity 
is just around the corner.” 

I heard Vice-President Nixon’s speech accepting renomination, and also 
President Eisenhower’s. There was very little said about Civil Rights. 

The speeches reminded me of the joke about the white man and the Negro 
man who went hunting together. At the end of the day they had killed a turkey 
and a buzzard. And as they were ready to go home, the white man decided to 
divide the kill with the Negro man. The white man said: “I'll take the turkey 
and you can take the buzzard. Or you can take the buzzard and I'll take the 
turkey.” 

The Negro man batted his eyes and said, “White man, you never said 
turkey to me nary a time.” 

It’s my opinion that to elect the Republicans for another four years would 
be disastrous to our labor unions. So let us all go out and vote for the people 
who will give our labor unions a fair deal. 

ALFRED G. FARMER 
Bakery Workers Local 21, 
RWDSU, Huntington, W. Va. 


Praises Social Security Improvement 


To the Editor: 

Glad to know you are on the mend list for better health. 

All readers of The Record who sent letters to their Senators and Congress- 
men, supporting the Social Security age reduction to 62 for women can be 
proud, now that this legislation has passed. Who knows how long after one’s 
three score years are over they can ease out of labor? Now they have hope and 
many can adjust themselves to an easier way of life, all that is left for them. 

I’m glad The Record carried articles supporting this legislation. I’m sure 
you helped a lot to bring about the reduction of the age limit to 62, and many 
I know are happy over this. I am very thankful to all who did their share. 

EMMA HOLLINGSWORTH 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Food Clerk Warns: Prices Going Up 


To the Editor: 

Thanks for the “Food Prices Jumping” column by Sidney Margolius in the 
last issue of The Record. We need more such information matter, That’s what 
the bulk of the hard worked dollar goes for, FOOD. 

Here are some of my own predictions for the food future. 

It should be another year yet before there is any decline in major food 
prices. There are many food items that didn’t rate a raise, yet they took ad- 
vantage of the situation. Note today’s price of margarine. When butter suddenly 
took a jump the early part of the year, the yellow oleo boys followed with an 
increase. If they continue at a slow pace, the price of their product should 
soon reach approximately 45% of the price of butter. 

All cereals, dry and flakes are due for an increase. Sugar should follow the 
upswing too. Tea might try the ladder climb. Coffee, too darn high, might 
slump 2-4 cents, not lower. Pepper and other spices should hit an all time high. 
Eggs are about due for a mad scramble to the upper perches. 

Bread must go up at least 1 cent a pound. As for other baked specialties 
such as cakes and cookies—if they don’t up the price they will turn around 
and reduce their weights. - ’ 

These are “minor” predictions and solely my own opinion. I hope they never 
come about. However, we'll see if my listed predictions turn into bloops. 

FRED GERBER 
Retail Food Clerk Local 338, 
New York City. 
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WAR AND PEACE—kxxx% 


One of the most spectacular movies ever produced, War 
and Peace, adapted from Leo Tolstoy’s great Russian novel, 
comes to the screen as a panorama of human drama and mili- 
tary strategy. Running three and a half hours, the film’s im- 
mensity sometimes overpowers the audience but you will never 
tire of it. 


War and Peace is a crisscrossed saga pf Russian patricians 
and the repulse of Napoleon from their country in 1812. There 
are many sequences of warmth and beauty during peacetime, 
but the spectacle of clashing armies—and 
most certainly of Napoleon’s retreat from 
Moscow—are impressive and exciting be- 
yond words. 

Natasha, the spirited Rostov girl in 
love with life and Prince Andrey, is sen- 
sitively played by Audrey Hepburn. Pierre, 
as played by Henry Fonda, is a man whose 
immense intellectual curiousity is never 
quite satisfied. Mel Ferrar makes a hand- 4 
some end cold Prince Andrey. Although ; 4 
in a somewhat minor role, as Genera] Audrey Hepburn 
Kutuzov, Oscar Homolka is fascinating as 
the leader of the army whose strategy saves Russia. Released 
by Paramount Pictures under the direction of King Vidor, 
War and Peace is certainly one of the great motion pictures 
of our times. 





—ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 


PHANTOM HORSE—x* 


Moviegoers who have seen such fine Japanese films as 
Gate of Hell, Roshomon, and Golden Demon will find the 
latest one, Phantom Horse, somewhat of a disappointment— 
at least as adult fare. For we have come to expect the unusual 
in film products from Japan and this film has little original 
to offer, except for fine photography. 


This is the story of a young boy’s love for his horse and 
the horse’s devotion to him. Despite good performances by all 
the players and the tremendous appeal of the principal player 
13-year-old Yukohiko Iwatare—the picture is lacking in 
warmth and feeling. Perhaps it is because the scenes are 
somewhat disconnected, so that the effect is almost that of 
a documentary at times. 


Producer Masaichi Nagata, who also produced Rashomon, 
Ugetsu and Gate of Hell, has once again dramatically used 
Eastman cuior to create scenes of breathtaking beauty. This 
alone makes Phantom Horse interesting, and if you go to see 
it take the children for the story is one that will appeal to 
them and it is at least wholesome film fare for all. Just be 
sure that the children are old enough to read, for of course 
there are English titles. 


—LOUISE REVERBY 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 


kikk 


War and Peace 


kkk 
Johnny Concho 


x* 


Phantom Horse 


La Strada Away All Boats I’ve Lived Before 

The King and I Pardners Autumn Leaves 

Rififi The Doctors Bigger Than Life 

Alexander the Great Private’s Progress The Great Loco- 

Oklahoma - ‘Bligh Society motive ‘Chase 
Bulifight The Eddy Duchin 
Moby Dick ee 


The Burning Hills 
Run For the Sun 
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How Labor Won Lower 
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Age Levels for Benefits 





The Great 


Social Security 





Victory of 56 —_ 


Perhaps the greatest achievement of the 84th Congress was passage 
on July 27, 1956—over strong opposition from the White House—of a bill 
which considerably improves our Social Security system. The bill (HR- 
7225) helps to lift crushing economic burdens from disabled workers and 
elderly women in particular. It was supported strongly by the AFL-CIO. 


The RWDSU and its leaders gave strong backing to the bill. The 
Record carried feature articles explaining the great importance of this bill 
te many older workers among our own membership, and urged all members 
to write to their senators and congressmen, asking favorable votes for this 
much-needed legislation. 


This effort paid off. Today hundreds of thousands of older Americans 
—including many RWDSU members and relatives of members—are less 
fearful of the future because of this fine display of political action by 
RWDSU members and all of labor. : 


The measure passed the House on July 18, 1955 by an overwhelming 
92 per cent majority—372 to 31. Voting against the bill were 23 Republicans 
and 8 Democrats. 


The Senate passed its version of the legislation on July 17, 1956 after 
the White House waged a bitter fight against a provision to lower the 
ages at which totally and permanently. disabled workers may receive Social 
Security benefits. After the House and Senate settled differences in their 
bills, President Eisenhower signed it into law on Aug. 1, 1956. 


Provisions of the Bill 


As enacted, the measure provides: 

Payment of Social Security benefits to persons 50 years of age or over who 
are permanently and totally disabled instead of making them wait until 
they are 65. Benefits will be payable in July 1957. 

Payment of benefits to women at the age of 62 instead of 65.—Widows—and 
dependent mothers if no widow or eligible child survives a deceased worker— 
will receive full benefits at 62; women workers will receive 80 per cent of 
full benefits and wives of retired workers will receive 75 per cent of full 
benefits. Women workers and wives will receive slightly larger amounts for 
each month’s delay in claiming compensation up to the full amount at age 
65. Payments will begin in December 1956. Any such reduction in benefits 
is permanent, continuing after age 65. 

Improvement of public assistance payments for the blind, the disabled and 
dependent children. 

Extended coverage to include certain categories of workers, chiefly self-em- 
ployed professional people who had not been covered. (Only about 6 mil- 
lion members of the labor force remain outside of Social Security for one 
reason or another.) 

An increase of one fourth of 1 per cent in the Social Security insurance 
premiums paid by workers and employers each on wages up to $4,200. This 
makes the total insurance premium for each worker and employer 2% per 
cent of base pay startjng Jan. 1, 1957. 


The Senate Battle Lines 

The Senate debate focused mainly on the provision to provide Social 
Security benefits to totally and permanently disabled workers when they 
reach the age of 50, and, to a lesser extent, on the provision to lower the 
retirement age for women. 

At one point, Walter George (D-Ga.), who guided the bill through the 
Senate, told his colleagues that they had recently voted disability benefits 
for themselves but were now hesitating to do something for “the working 
people of the United States.” Shouted George: “You stickle, you haggle, 
you hesitate when you are asked to do something for the poor people of 
this country.” 

On July 17, the Senate voted 47 to 45 to lower the eligible age for the 
disabled, Voting for the legislation were 41 Democrats and 6 Republicans. 
Voting against the measure were 7 Democrats and 38 Republicans. Fifteen 
Senators who are up for reelection this year voted for the legislation, and 
13 voted against it. _ 

The 13 senators up for reelection who voted against the bill are as 
follows: 

Democrat: George A. Smathers, Florida. 

Republicans: George D. Aiken, Vermont; Wallace F. Bennett, Utah; 
Prescott S. Bush, Connecticit; John M. Butler, Maryland; Homer E, Cape- 
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hart, Indiana; Frank Carlson, Kansas; Francis Case, South Dakota; Nor- 
ris Cotton, New Hampshire; Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois; James H. Duff, 
Pennsylvania; Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa; and Herman Welker, Idaho. 
George G. Bender of Ohio, Republican senator also up for reelection, did 
not vote on this issue. 


On the less controversial provision to allow women to retire at the 
age 62, if they wish, instead of waiting until 65, the Senate vote was 86 
to 7. Then the Senate passed the full measure, 90 to 0. 


The vote showed how the Republican Party had wheeled up its heaviest 
legislative artillery in cannonading the liberalized bill: Of the 22 members 
of the Senate Republican Policy Committee, which sets policy and deter- 
mines strategy for GOP Senators, 18 voted against lowering the age require- 
ment for the disabled, 3 voted for it, and 1 did not vote. Of the nine mem- 
bers of the Senate Republican Campaign Committee, which guides, ad- 
vises and provides assistance for GOP candidates for the Senate, six 
voted against the lowered-age provision, two voted for it, and one did 
not vote but announced he was in favor of it. 


All nine members of the Democratic Policy Committee voted for the 
disability provision. Six Democratic Campaign Committeemen voted for 
the measure, only one against it. 


In its original form, the bill to improve our Social Security system 
was sponsored by the Democrats in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. It was based largely on the model Social Security bill proposed early 
in 1954 by the late Rep. John Dingell (D-Mich.) and Sen. Herbert Lehman 
(D-N.Y.) and a number of liberals in both Houses. 


Opposition from the Administration. 


Despite the ‘overwhelming favorable House vote last year and, more 
importantly, despite the urgent need for these Social Security improve- 
ments, the Eisenhower Administration opposed the measure. The Presi- 
dent’s opposition voiced by his Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Marion Folsom, and other Administration spokesmen is in sharp 
contrast to his election campaign promises. On Oct. 9, 1952, Presidential 
Candidate Eisenhower told a political rally in Los Angeles: 


“We must improve and extend (Social Security) ... there are mil- 
lions of our people who ought to be covered by it who are not covered 
at all. Our platform pledges they will be covered. I stand by that 
pledge.” 

And on Feb. 2, 1953, President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union 
message, said specifically: 


“First, the individual citizen must have safeguards against per- 
sonal disaster inflicted by forces beyond his control:” 


On March 22, 1956, however, the Eisenhower Administration, repre- 
sented by Secretary Folsom, testified before the Senate Finance Committee 
against disability insurance benefits on the ground that such insurance 
“might reduce the incentive for rehabilitation.” 


As Rep. Cecil King (D-Calif.) told the House on March 29 (Con- 
gressional Record, page 5249) many considered this remark “an insult te 
the American workers.” 


Thus the Administration, despite campaign promises, proved that it 
still clings basically to the out-moded ideas about Social Security which 
the GOP expressed so loudly in the early years of the program. In 1935, 
Republicans labeled the Roosevelt-Wagner Social Security proposals as 
“Socialistic,” “unconstitutional,” “enslavement of the workers,” “bureauc- 
ratic,” and “fiscally irresponsible.” 
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* your piece. 





By JANE GOODSELL 


Mr. John B. Opdycke is my can- 
didate for the most unlovable man 
in town—any town, 


I have never seen Mr. Opdycke or 
his picture, but I imagine him to be 
a man with pinched nostrils, thin- 
ning sandy hair, a_ tight-lipped 
mouth and a package of Tums in 
his vest pocket. 


Mr. Opdycke is the author of a 
grammer textbook with the peremp- 
tory tithe, “Say What You Mean.” 
Mr. Opdycke’s method is to present 
the right and wrong way of stating 
He first presents a 
shameful example of _ incorrect 
grammer and, directly opposite it, 
echoes the same sentiments in cor- 
rect syntax. 


/ 

I’m afraid, though, that I don’t 
know much more about the sub- 
junctive mood or dangling parti- 
ciples than I ever did. I became so 
obsessed with Opdycke, himself, 
that I didn’t pay much attention to 
his teachings. 


Whether Mr. Opdycke was speak- 
ing correctly or incorrectly, I found 
his conversation depressing. 


Like a Russian Novel 


“Say What You Mean” is as 
packed with tragedy as a Russian 
novel. Characters named John, 
Mary, Harry and Tom turn up from 
time to time, muttering statements 
like, “I have never seen such con- 
ceit,” and “He is just a weird un- 
wieldy mass of flesh.” 


Other comments—traceable only 
to Opdycke, himself—veer from 
petty household grievances to de- 
luges and double-deluges: “I had no 
idea the house was on fire;” “He 
jumped off the ledge again;” “He 
drove off in his car without even 
thanking us;” “My physician told 
me that there are probably a million 
germs in every drop of water I 
drink;” “My underwear is too prick- 
ly;” “There is no place other than 
the bathroom where Bill may sleep;” 
“Mary’s new dress has a stain on 
it;” “They took my overcoat;” “I 
tripped over the hoe.” 


It seems obvious from these and 
other examples that Opdycke has a 
grudge against the world, a chip on 
his shoulder and a well-developed 
persecution complex. 


He hates all forms of social enter- 
tainment, and his book is filled with 
correct and incorrect ways of refus- 
ing invitations: “I don’t care to go 
with you; besides I’m not feeling 
very well;” “The date you mention 
is not convenient for me;” “I don’t 
know that I want to go with you to- 
night;” “My going to the wedding 
depends on my mood.” 


If by some fluke he is forced to 
attend a party, Opdycke does noth- 
ing but complain. “I call this place 
a failure,” he whines, “because it 
has neither dancing nor attractive 
girls.” 


Worries About the Expense 


“You must not pass the drinks 
before they are thoroughly mixed,” 
he snaps. And, if he can find nothing 
else to grumble about, Opdycke wor- 
ties ‘about the expense: “All of us 
could have had just as good a time 
for less money.” 


Faced with a. delicate situation, 
Opdycke doesn’t pull his punches. 
“The accident has marred your 
beauty and made you nervous,” he 
says frankly. 


Of course, I may have Mr. Op- 
dycke all wrong. Perhaps he doesn’t 
talk like this at all. He may have 
twinkly eyes and a heart of marsh- 
mallow. 


As I say, I don’t know: him. But 
that’s all right with me. 
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UNION-MADE GOODS RATED 
AS BETTER QUALITY GOODS 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


An investigation by this department finds that contrary to much 
popular belief found even sometimes among union people, union-made 
and sold goods in general are no more expensive than non-union goods, 
and sometimes even cost less. ‘ 


Moreover, our research reveals, the fact that an item is union-made. 
is an indication that it is more likely to be good quality. In fact, these 
findings indicate that the union label is actually a more reliable guide 
to good quality than the seals of commendation or “guarantee” given 
their advertisers by commercial magazines such as Good Housekeeping 
and Parents Magazine. 


During the past year, this department has investigated comparative quality 
and values in shoes, several clothing and apparel items, two types of electrical 
equipment, and eyeglasses. 


In addition we have taken the ratings of three independent organizations that 
make laboratory tests of consumer goods and checked to see how the union-made 
items compared with non-union items in the same tests. 


The results will surprise many consumers who have the notion that a union- 
made product costs more, even though they may be willing to pay more to further 


union conditions. You don’t really pay more, our findings indicate, and are likely 
to get better quality. 


Here are the facts revealed by this investigation: 


WORK CLOTHES: In one organization’s rating of men’s dungarees, the 
non-union brand placed last on the list in terms of quality. In terms of price with- 
out considering quality, this inferior brand was the same price as two higher- 

@auality brands. In another rating of work garments, the two non-union: brands 
in a list of nine brands, fell into the bottom half of the group in terms of quality 
and one actually proved to be poorer quality than four union-made garments that 
cost less money. In fact, the top-quality garment, which turned out to be union- 
made, was priced 20 percent below the non-union lower-quality garment. If any- 


thing can destroy the legend that union-made goods cost more, this revelation 
should. 


SHOES: The shoe industry was also surveyed to determine how union and 
non-union brands compare in quality alone, and in value (quality in relation to 
price). In the industry, it’s a maxim that the best-quality shoes come from areas 
like Brockton, Mass., Chicago and Wisconsin. The finest women’s shoes tradi- 
tionally are produced in New York City-Brooklyn shoe center. Top-quality mass- 
produced footwear comes from the St. Louis area. All these are unionized areas, 


while the lower-quality footwear is often produced in non-union plants in the 
South. 


Much of the unbranded footwear, which is usually cheaper in price and quality 
both, is made in non-union plants, often by marginal producers, one industry ex- 
pert reports. The marginal producers try to make a profit from cheap labor, lower- 
grade materials and inferior construction. From a standpoint of sheer economics, 
this lower-quality footwear may have a place, this shoe expert notes, but it is not 
good value for a family seeking maximum buying power for its dollars. “Value” 
in shoes must be judged not only in terms of price, but fit, wear, appearance and 
ease of repairing Nbetter quality shoes, as in the case of men’s and boys’ shoes 
made with a Goodyear welt, can be resoled without being diminished in size). 


This analysis is confirmed by the comparative tests of shoes performed by 
independent testing organizations. In one such test, of the nine best-quality models, 
eight were union-made and one was non;union. Of the eight lowest-quality models, 
five were from non-union factories and three from union shops. In the case of 
two large-volume chains, which have shoes made up for their own private labels 
by other factories, both union and non-union factories make the shoes. Significant- 
ly, they retail at the same price. 


That’s another fact of life which blasts the myth that union-made goods of 
themselves cost more. So does the fact that union-sold shoes, in stores operating 
under union contract, cost no more than shoes in non-union stores, and in some 
cases, less. In the case of the nationally-branded shoes, the price is the same 
whether the store is union or non-union. But some of the best comparative values 
in shoes are offered by mass-volume unionized retailers who often sell at lower 
markups. 


APPLIANCES: The third item investigated was a group of electrical equip- 
ment rated by two testing agencies. Of nine household appliances the four top- 
quality brands Were all union-made. In another rating, of four brands of electrical 
switches, the only one not rated satisfactory quality was made by a non-union 
house. The acceptable ones were union-made. 


EYE GLASSES: The fourth field investigated was eyeglasses. As this dee 
partment previously reported, we found that union-made lenses manufactured by 
one large company were the same price and in several instances cost less than 
non-union lenses. In the case of eyeglass dispensers (who prepare the eyeglasses 
in accordance with examining doctors’ prescriptions), there was a great variation 
in price and some in quality. But in general, the more ‘reasonable prices were 
charged by large unionized dispensers. In addition the union shop is an extra 
safeguard in preparation of eyeglasses since the optical unions will not permit 
the use of unskilled workers for highly skilled tasks. 


STEEL WOOL: Another example destroying the legend that union-made 
goods cost more, supplied by Harry Avrytin of the New York State Union Label 
and Service Trades Department, is that one leading brand of steel-wool soap pads 
(Brillo) is union-made but the other (SOS) is not. Yet both generally sell for 
the same price. 


POULTRY: The “hidden value” consumers get from union-processed goods 
is the sanitation factor. In at least two cases this department has recently observed, 
unions insisted on sanitary conditions for handling goods affecting public health. 
One is the successful campaign of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen’s union against the sale of diseased poultry and against unsanitary cone 
ditions in poultry packing plants. The other is the case of the Fur Workers Union 
which similarly fights for sanitary conditions in fur processing and manufactur- 
ing shops. 

* . + . ° @ 
These two recent campaigns are representative of the insistence of unions 
in apparel, food and other trades where unsatisfactory work conditions can affect 
not only the workers but the public health. 


Why, if one manufacturer pays higher labor rates than another, can he sell 
for the same price? These are the reasons: labor production cost actually is only 
a fraction of the retail price of an article; unionized workers are generally the 
more experienced, competent and productive workers (example is the higher 
production rates with fewer rejects in unionized shoe factories); the better- 
organijged, more efficient manufacturers are also more likely to have union contracts. 
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Too Round, Too Wide 


HARTFORD, Conn.—A worker too fat to bend 
over to pick up items from the floor is entitled to job- 
less benefits, the State Unemployment Compensation 
Commission ruled. Setting a new precedent, the State 
decided that a five-foot-four textile worker weighing 
190 pounds could not reasonably be expected to pick 
up wool scrap from the floor and drop it ina container 
four feet above the floor. It’s not, said the Unemploy- 
ment Commission, so much “that the man is short but 
that he is too round and wide.” 

e = J 
India's Priests Organize 

AHMEDABAD, India—The first trade union of 
Jain priests in India’s history won its initial collective 
bargaining victory after eight months of negotiations. 
The union, comprising 105 priests from 21 temples, 
won an agreement calling for 40 days of paid vacation 
@ year, retirement pay for priests with a minimum of 
10 years service, and a guarantee that substitute 


priests would be employed on the regular priests’ days 
off so that “services of the gods are not interrupted.” 


Move to the Rear 


NEW YORK CITY—“Passengers, please move to 





the rear!” This cry from the throat of a harassed New 
York City bus driver brought no results. At each stop, 
the front section of the bus became wedged tighter 
with suffering bus riders. 

The driver finally drew up to the curb in front of 
the United Nations, stopped his bus, and stood up. 

Pointing dramatically to the shimmering glass 
skycraper that houses the U.N., he said, “If we can’t 
get together on this bus, how can we expect those fel- 
lows in there to get together and keep us out of war?” 

The driver got results—his passengers moved to 
the back and he proceeded on a trip that was more 
comfortable for everyone. 


bs ’ 
Service for Stockmen “a 

SAN FRANCISCO—Representatives of big busi- 
ness attending the Republican National Convention 
here didn’t miss a turn on their stockholdings during 
the sessions. 

Dow Jones set up a stock ticker in the lobby of the 
Fairmont Hotel. A large sign declared: “Quotations 
Obtained and orders accepted for your home broker 
by representative in attendance.” 


All American Unionist 


EAST CHICAGO, Ind.—In Cleveland they named 





him Mr. Junior America, In Philadelphia they dubbed 
him Mr. America. And recently in London, England, 
they called him Mr, Universe. 

Here in East Chicago, his home town, the fab- 
ulously muscled man’s name is simply Ray Schaefer, 23 
year old member of Local 374, Boilermakers. 


Button Business 


SAN PRANCISCO — Republicans can’t resist a 
chance for profiteering even at their presidential nom- 
inating conventions. At the Democratic convention, 
you could pick up a dozen free campaign buttons 
walking through any hotel lobby. But at the GOP 


~ gathering the faithful were soaked 50c each for “I 


like Ike” buttons and $1 for buttons carrying the 
names of both Eisenhower and Nixon. ‘ 

One. button vendor was reaping a windfall of prof- 
its by selling Eisenhower buttons left over from 1952. 
But the most impressive example of GOP profiteering 
and cost-cutting was the Republicans’ refusal to hire 
union sign-painters. Instead they worked members of 
the Federation of Young Republican Clubs late into 
the night painting placards. Altogether the Young 
Republicans painted 2,100 signs mentioning Eisen- 
hower, 1,100 mentioning Ike and Dick, and 800 men- 
tioning Dick alone. 
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‘UNION MAID” — -A Serial Story 








SAY, CLEM-+- ARENT a 

YOU OVERDOING ITA | 

LITTLE WITH THAT i 
SHIRT LABEL? 
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Sept. 2, 1956 


THE SHIRT LABEL IS IN 
THE COLLAR, MR. GOTROX-:- 
THIS LABEL |S ¢ 











UNDERSTAND, 
CLEM--- 














SIMPLE, SIR--- 
| WORKED HERE 











THINGS AREA \ 
LOT BETTER NOW, 
SO | FIGURE THE 
UNION MADE ME /!/ 
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‘How Wagner Act 


saved My Job’ 
—Harold Russell 


_ . 

CHICAGO.—A double-amputee veteran of World War II lifted 
the Democratic convention here when he told about the “real Harold 
Russell” and how his job was saved in 1935 when the Wagner Act 
became law. 


He dramatically related how his employer had threatened to fire 
him in 1935 for union activity. 


Russel, former national commander of Amvets, won a 1946 Motion 
Picture Academy award for his role in the picture, ‘The Best Years 
of Our Lives.” 


He now works with veterans’ groups and in other rehabilitation 
centers for those injured and disabled. 


Speaking before the Democratic Convention, he told how the 
“real Harold Russell’ could also remember his “worst years,” which 
he recalled “most vividly.” He said: 


Tough Times 


“I was the oldest of three boys. We lived in a working-class neigh- 
borhood on the outskirts of Boston. My Dad died when I was five and 
my mother went to work. In addition to looking after my brothers, I 
shined shoes and sold papers like most kids in our neighborhood. 


“My first real job was to work after school as an order boy in a 
chain market. 
“After I graduated from high school, I got a full-time job 
as a meat cutter in the same market. That was in 1932. 


“Tl never forget those days. I worked six days a week from 
7:30 in the morning to 6:30 at night with a half hour for lunch— 
that is, if we weren’t too busy.” 





Famed Double-Amputee Vet 
Tells Democratic Convention 
Of Early Years as Butcher, 


Pride in Being a Union Man 


“On Saturdays we started an hour earlier and worked past mid- 
night cleaning up the store and getting everything ready for the next 
week. On the day before holidays like Thanksgiving and Christmas 
we sometimes worked all night cleaning chickens, ducks and turkeys. 


“For all of this I was paid $12 a week—and not a penny for work- 
ing overtime. Oh yes, at Christmas we got a $5 bonus. 


“At that I was lucky. There were married men with families to 
support who got the same pay. 


Organized Their Union 


“In 1935, when I was just 21, several of us organized a union. We 
thought our working conditions and pay needed improving and this 
was our only way to do it. At that time there was not a single union 
of meat cutters or butchers in the chain markets in the entire state 
of Massachusetts. Ours was the very first. 


“We got a charter from the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union. 
“When word of what we had done reached the management, 
the district supervisor sent for me. I'll never forget that day either. 
He told me quite coldly and bluntly that if I didn’t get out of the 
union I was fired. 
“I don’t have to tell you how much I needed that job. And I 
didn’t*want to quit the union and lose all hope of a better future. 
I was scared. 


“Thank God, just two days later the Wagner Act was passed.” 


“Now they couldn’t fire me for belonging to the union. I could 
work—and hope, too. I’m proud to tell you that our Local 592 is still 
in existence and I still carry my union card.” 








$50 Minimum, 
L. I. Branch Store 
In Gimbel Pact 


—See Page 5 
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LERNER WAREHOUSEMEN 
VOTE RWDSU IN GEORGIA 


Employees of the Lerner Shops office and 
warehouse in Atlanta, Ga. cast 72 ballots for the 
RWDSU and 69 against in a National Labor 
Relations Board election Wednesday, Aug. 29, as 
The Record went to press. The NLRB is study- 
ing 8 challenged ballots, to determine if they 
should be tallied. Five votes challlenged by the 
union are all supervisors not entitled to vote. 
Three challenged by the company are on tem- 
porary layoff. Regional Dir. Frank Parker hailed 
the result as a “fine victory,” and said he is sure 
the victory will stand. 














